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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Socialism and the Geeat State. Essays in Construction by H. G. 
Wells, Frances Evelyn Warwick, L. G. Chiozza Money, E. Ray Lan- 
kester, 0. J. Bond, E. S. P. Haynes, Cecil Chesterton, Cicely Ham- 
ilton, Roger Fry, G. R. S. Taylor, Conrad Noel, Herbert Trench, 
Hugh P. Vowles. New York : Harper & Brothers, 1912. 

Utopias have abounded in the minds of generous men since ever words 
were put upon paper. Since in the eariy sixteenth century " a fruitful!, 
pleasaunte, and wittie work, of the best state of a publique weale," was 
given to the world by a Lord Chancellor who was afterward executed for 
high treason, we have had continuous attempts at describing a com- 
munistic society; a social regime that should aim at the highest welfare 
for all mankind. Such thinkers and writers have always had against 
Ihem the great mass of men who stand firmly on the basis that what has 
been shall be; that no change, into which we are not forced by imme- 
diate necessity, can be a good change. Such evils as exploitation of the 
poor and the weak and the vicious by the rich and the strong and the 
canny have always been ; therefore to attempt change is to lay an impious 
hand upon established custom. Our finest American contribution to a 
transvaluation of set ideals was Mr. Howells's Through the Eye of a 
Needle, published some six or eight years ago. The ranks of those who 
feel that no change is necessary until we are forced into it are con- 
stantly diminishing, and new schemes for a Utopia are appearing on 
every side. 

The present volume, made up of thirteen chapters by thirteen different 
writers, might have gained if the whole material had been sifted by 
H. G. Wells and then reappeared molded by him. His first chapter, on 
the relation of the Great State to the Past, is the ablest in the book. It 
is clear, constructive, reasonable. He points out that what has been con- 
sidered the normal social life, the antique type of human association and 
employment, has never been a whole and complete life for humanity. 
There have always been forces and influences without that have pointed 
to supplemental, often antagonistic modes of living. This is the result of 
the fact that human beings have never yet achieved perfect adaptation 
to the needs of the Normal Social Life. Even the insects, ants, and bees 
have attained more frictionless association. Practically the whole of his- 
tory is the record of the outsiders, the dissatisfied, the abnormal who 
make a series of attacks, supplemental, modifying, changeful, upon the 
mute and static normal life. This minority makes a cult of receptivity; 
a cult not only accepting but hunting out new ideas whereby the suf- 
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fering of humanity may be lessened. Mere conservative feeling, however 
stubborn and logical, will not save the world. And among conservative 
thinkers Mr. Wells oddly places Eoosevelt " in his Western-farmer, philo- 
progenitive phase as distinguished from his more imperialist moments " ; 
William Morris, with his hatred of all modern invasions that offend the 
esthetic sense. 

The hope of the world, in Mr. Wells's view, lies with those who do not 
fear change or experiment; who do not consider contemporary humanity 
the final outcome of life. They look with adventurous hopefulness toward 
new ways of living, new methods of human association. 

Among such, but opposed to the individualist who distrusts all col- 
lective procedure, Mr. Wells and the dozen friends who have helped build 
this book of a future outlook look toward a collective effort and collective 
design organized to control and check dangerous accumulations of wealth ; 
ill-defined, irresponsible, and socially dangerous power; and, on the other 
hand, to check the labor hordes who have neither property, leisure, out- 
look, nor hope. As against planless progressives Mr. Wells names his 
party the Constructors, and that which they are to build is the Great 
State, a state capable of so legislating as to bring about a more spacious 
social order than any that has yet existed; a world of peace and plenty, 
increased health and happiness, and containing seeds of a still greater 
future. At the base of such legislation there must be carefully adjusted 
agricultural production; easy and swift transit, so that the agricultural 
laborer may share in all the advantages of an urban life; while machinery 
is to lift from man the worst of his labors. The Great State is no longer 
to have a class set apart to do commonplace work for mediocre wages 
while another class rides by on the roads with a secret sense of superiority. 
Superiority is debasing to the character of the one who indulges in it 
and wounding to its object, therefore an unwholesome element to be 
destroyed in the Great State. There is therefore to be invented for the 
Great State an economic method which does away with a specific labor 
class. With the help of scientific economy and power-producing ma- 
chinery the work of the world is to be reduced to so small a number of 
working-hours per head as to be met by the gratuitous share of each 
individual in the general output. As regards the disagreeable, rough, 
monotonous operations, these will be met by a form of conscription in 
which each individual will devote, say, one year of his life to the public 
service. 

Of the thirteen essays in the volume, that of Wells is most logical and 
valuable. Lady Warwick's plea for the breaking up of huge cities into 
small towns, with available country spaces near at hand, does not seem 
to make sufficient allowances for the purely gregarious creature, who 
draws inspiration from massed humanity. The essay on " Woman in 
the State," by Cicely Hamilton, is somewhat robbed of persuasiveness by 
a touch of temper. Woman has indeed suffered at the hands of all states 
heretofore, but her only weapon now is in dignified and constructive pro- 
gression. No resentment of the past can afford to mingle with the liberal- 
izing movement of to-day. The entire question now at issue, thinks 
Cicely Hamilton, is whether women, like the other half of the race, have 
a primary, individual, and responsible existence. If so, it stands to rea- 
son that she must have the same freedom, the same political rights that 
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a man has. Her best argument is that such freedom, such dignity will 
redound t© the benefit of the race. The children of a free woman must 
necessarily be nobler than the children of a slave. The author of this 
essay views with great hopefulness the touch of rowdyism which the 
militant suffrage movement has called forth in the young Englishwoman 
of to-day. It is quite possible to diverge from this point of view and 
to hope that the present movement toward equalization of the sexes may 
result in a wider distribution of virtues rather than the adoption by the 
gentler sex of the manly failings. 

" Work in the Great State," by Chiozza Money, M.P., is a very able 
exposition of the way in which science might deal with production to 
lessen the burden of work. According to this writer, all art-work shall 
be done by amateurs in unprofessional hours — " an amateur life of in- 
dividual work and recreation embroidered upon the main social fabric 
formed by exertion in professional work." 

Perhaps the least able paper is that on the " Church of the Great 
State," by the Rev. Conrad Noel. It is marred by sentimentalism. 
However, two movements now slowly gaining ground, The Religious 
Forward Movement and the Movement toward Church Unity, both go to 
show that the Church is unwilling to be kept behind in the struggle for 
better conditions, and that the sense of being a brother's keeper is pene- 
trating even such strongholds of conservatism. 

The great value of the book is that it is based on hope and faith. It 
refuses to believe, as the conservative thinkers of the day do, that because 
certain evils have existed a long time they must continue to be destructive 
factors forever. The world, after all, is plastic, and we do not have to 
obey any law of changeless evil. 



The Life ob' John Henry Cardinal Newman. By Wilfred Ward. 
In two volumes. New York : Longmans, Green & Company, 1912. 

Even so late as 1885 a vast amount of ignorance and misunderstanding 
prevailed concerning the great writer and picturesque personality whose 
life is given ably and fully in Wilfred Ward's two large volumes. Al- 
though William Barry's Life in the Literary Lives Series appeared in 
1904, now for the first time a full and adequate record is available. 
Newman is not only a figure in literature; he is a figure in history, 
representing as he does the beginning of the great renascence of faith 
and the escape from eighteenth-century rationalism. 

He is the forerunner of the modern religious consciousness. As a 
writer he reached a point of persuasive eloquence which has not been 
surpassed, and will with difficulty be attained again. Though, as a rule, 
definite and precise in imagery, he was yet capable of so mystic a doctrine 
as that the image of Christ is imprinted in the minds of each of his 
subjects individually, and that that image, once known and worshiped, 
becomes a bond among those subjects, making them members of the one 
body of Christ. 

Newman had the reserves of a shy man, and even those who knew him 
in Edgbaston, in that sunniest decade of his life from 1880 till 1890, had 
no idea of the fund of tenderness, playfulness, and friendliness which 
the letters in these volumes reveal. It is inexpressibly touching, for 



